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LABOR SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 


The churches of the United States face La- 
for Sunday with one of the gravest social 
soblems of our time still unsolved. Accord- 
ig to the best figures obtainable there were 
m June 1, approximately 9,000,000 persons in 
ur country unemployed. American industries 
formally employ about 8 million workers. The 
pragic fact is that after 10 years of effort 

still have a million more people unemployed 
man we have employed inall the industries of 

e nation. Unemployment figures include, of 
Purse, the unemployed in trade, commerce, con- 
ftruction and agriculture as well as industry, 
me fact remains that while industrial pro- 
action during the fall of 19359 equalled that 
if the same period in 1929, the total number 
Nf gainfully employed was some 3 million less. 
3 civilization can be satisfactorily Chris- 
“ain which does not provide the means whereby 
"sn and women can make a living. The develop- 
sent of human personality to its highest po- 
veential capacity is one of the principal con- 
seerns of the Christian religion. No true Chris- 
main can be indifferent to the fact that his 
mriends and neighbors are deprived of the nor- 
al satisfactions of life because of the in- 
bility of bread-winners to get a job. No hu- 
aan being can feel that he is fulfilling his 
ighest purpose in life if society deprives 
im of the right to make his contribution by 
eans of his labor to the common welfare. 


The church is concerned not only that men 
hall have jobs, but that they shall receive 
ewards and satisfactions for their labor con- 
ensurate with the contribution they make to 
he general welfare. Out of long experience 
e have learned that contribution and reward- 
therwise work and wages-do not automatically 
djust themselves. When left to be fixed by 
he law of supply and demand, wages, hours, & 
orking conditions tend to drop to the serf 
evel. This is due to the fact that in an in- 
ustrial economy there are always more workers 
eeking jobs than there are jobs to be had. 
nder the hard logic of supply and demand em- 
loyers buy labor in a market where there is 

surplus. Since that surplus represents not 
ere commodities, but human needs- food, shel- 
er, clothing, life- men sell their labor Ox, 
hat they can get. This reduces labor to the 
evel of a commodity and condemns workers to 
he lowest level of subsistence. Since the 
ndividual under these conditions has no real 
argaining power with th huge aggregations of 
apital which comprise modern industry, there 
emains for him only the hope of collective 

(continued on page four, column one ) 


JULY-AUGUST 1940 


NEW UNION HAS LARGE MEMBERSHIP, MANY CONTRACTS 


On March 27, 1940, the United Automobile 
Worker of Detroit, United Automobile Workers’ 


Union-CIO official organ, published a list of 


340 corporations in the automobile and allied 
industries which have signed contracts with 
the union covering wages, hours, and working 
conditions of their employes. These contracts 
cover some 430 manufacturing plants employing 
400,000 workers. The list is said to be in- 
complete, due to the fact that negotiations 
between employers and the union are constant- 
ly being carried on and often agreements are 
signed which are not reported to international 
headquarters until some time thereafter. In 
215 of the plants named the union is the sole 
bargaining agency, negotiating working condi- 
tions and wages not only for their own members 
but also for non-members employed. The closed 
shop principle prevails in 74 plants md in 31 
others the contracts calls for a union shop 
Time-and-a-half is paid for over-time in 389 
plants and in 420 time-and-a-half or double- 
time is paid for Sunday or holiday work. The 
average salary paid in all shops covered by 
these contracts is 95 cents per hour, which is 
in marked contrast to conditions in the auto- 
motive industry revealed by the Council of So- 
cial Action of the Congregational - Christian 
Churches at the time of the sit-down strike in 
1937 and published in Social Action magazine. 


Among the automobiles, trucks and tractors 
now manufactured under union working condi- 
tions are, General Motors, all lines, Chrysler, 
Auburn, Allis-Chalmers (tractors), Hudson, Hunt 
Pontiac, Federal Trucks, White Trucks, Marmon 
Harrington (trucks, tractors and special con- 
struction), Nash, Packard, Reo, Studebaker, 
Willys-Overland and Yellow Cab. Corporations 
manufacturing automotive accessories which 
have signed union contracts include tool and 
die makers, battery manufacturers, wheel and 
body builders, engine builders, lamp manufac- 
turers, trailer builders, motorcycle manufac- 
turers, piston ring makers, spring and chain 
builders, gear makers,etc. Largest automobile 
manufacturer still outside the union ranks is 
the Ford Motor Company, which has strongly re- 
sisted all efforts to unionize its employes. 
A number of actions are pending: against them 
before the National Labor Relations Board, the 
latest of which covers alleged beating up of 
union organizers by "service employes" of the 
company at Dallas, Texas, some time ago and on 
which the NLRB has found against the company. 
This case, as well as a number of others, has 
been carried=to»the courts by the Ford Com- 


pany. 


PEACE IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
PeAVS 1h SY 


Philip Murray, chairman of the second annu- 
al convention of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee-C1I0,held in Chicago in mid-May, told 
the 800 assembled delegates that since its in- 
ception four years ago the SWOC has secured 
654 signed contracts from employers in the 
steel manufacturing industry, covering 520,000 
workers. Officials were also able to tell the 
delegates that their union is now self-sus- 
taining and has been so since April 1938. The 
committee was financed in its organizing ef- 
fort by the central treasury of the CIO thru 
contributions from other unions. 


Mr. Murray, writing in Nov. 1939 Labor In- 
formation Bulletin, published by the Bureau of 
Labor, reviewed the history of efforts to 
unionize the steel industry. "The steel indus- 
try," he said, "had earned for itself the name 
of the 'citadel of non-unionisn.' Every at- 
tempt by the workers to secure any of their 
rights through collective action - 1892, 1901, 
1909, 1916, 1919, and 1933 -- had been marked 
by bitterness, violence, bloodshed and ultin- 
ate defeat for the workers. Unions had come 
to consider steel a 'no man's land.' After 60 
years of existence the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers had but 8,600 
members in 1935. The seemingly united opposi- 
tion of the industry, the racial, cultural, re- 
ligious, and economic backgrounds of thousands 
of workers, the lack of a union tradition, and 
other factors seemed to be too much of an ob- 
stacle for successful collective bargaining." 


The break came when Myron C. Taylor, pres- 
ident of the U.S.Steel Corp., met John L. Lewis 
president of the CIO and agreed to sign a con- 
tract covering the workers of the corporation. 
This occurred in March 1937. A short time la- 
ter,after a brief strike and an election con- 
ducted by the National Labor Relations Board, 
SWOC gained exclusive bargaining rights at the 
Jones and Laughlin plants. From a "citadel of 
non-unionism" the industry, says Murray, is 
now three-fourths organized. Only so-called 
"Little Steel" has held out, under the leader- 
ship of Tom Girdler, president of Republic 
Steel and E.T.Weir of Weirton Steel. Refusal 
to recognize the union precipitated disastrous 
strikes in the Chicago plant of Republic, re- 
sulting in the so-called "Memorial Day Massa- 
cre" in which some 40 strikers were killed by 
police bullets, and at Massillon, Ohio, where 
considerable disorder resulted. Charges were 
filed against Republic with the NLRB and the 
company was found guilty of violation of the 
Labor Relations Act and ordered to reinstate 
5,000 workers and pay back wages estimated to 
amount to $5,000,000. On appeal to the U. §S. 
Supreme Court the findings of the NLRB were 
affirmed. 


The churches have long been interested in 
labor conditions in the steel industry. At the 
time of the 1919 strike the Interchurch World 
Movement made a study of working conditions in 
the industry which was published as "The In- 
terchurch Steel Report." Conferences were held 
with Judge Gary, then president of U.S.Steel, 
regarding such practices as the 12-hour day, 
7 - day week and 24-hour stretch when shifts 
turned from day to night work, and vice versa. 
Though he condemned the report, Judge Gary short- 
ly thereafter abolished all three practices com - 
plained of by the Interchurch investigators. 


EMPLOYMENT DECLINES IN MARCH-APRIL 


Figures released by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the U. S. Dept. of Labor show that } 
factory employment in the U. S. declined) by 
0.9% between mid-March and mid-April this year, 
involving layoff and consequent loss of income 
to 75,000 workers and their families. The ex- 
pected decline in employment due to seasonal } 
changes was .01%, or 8,000 workers. During 
game period factory payrolls declined 1.8%, 
just double the employment decline,and the a- 
mount of wages lost was $3,400,000. The ex- 
pected seasonal loss was $1,500,000. More than 
half of the loss‘in employment took place in 
the durable goods industries (steel, automo- 
piles, brass, bronze & copper products, furni- 
ture, etc.) and in men's and women's clothing 
industries among the non-durable goods produc- 
ers. In the face of these conditions the WPA 
took on only 5,000 additional workers and the 


PWA only 3,000. 


With production averages up to 1929 figures 
the durable goods industries showed that em- 
ployment was only 96% of the 1923-25 average 
in April & payrolls only 97.2% But many spe- 
cific industries within the durable goods field 
showed payroll increases commensurate with or 
in excess of the 1924-25 average, as for in- 
stance, in the building of engines, turbines, 
etc., employment in April was 139.9% of the 
1923-25 average & payrolls 180.9% of the aver- 
age of the same period. The largest gain in 
employment was in the building of aircraft, 
where Afril, 1940, employment was 2,143.3% of 
the 1923-25 average & payrolls 2,060.1% of the 
average of the same period. During the past 
15 years air transportation has greatly expand- 
ed, but according to the figures shown wages 
have not kept pace with expanding business and 
employment. Certain industries, such as the 
manufacture of marble, granite, slate & other 
products, brick, tile & terra cotta products, 
locomotive building, and the like, have suf- 
fered serious loss in employment, accompanied 
in each case by even greater losses in wages 
paid. What effect the President's huge 5 bil- 
lion dollars rearmament program will have up- 
on employment & wages is yet tobe determined, 
but if the factors of technological improve- 
ment, installation of labor-saving machinery, 
etc., which have operated throughout the de- 
pression continue to hold true, increased pro- 
duction will not be accompanied by a commenesu- 
rate increase either in employment or wages. 


In the non-durable goods field employment 
is above the 1923-25 level in the textile in- 
dustry, hosiery manufacture, knit cloth making, 
men's and women's clothing of all kinds (ex- 
cept millinery) in baking, beverage bottling, 
canning and preserving, and the slaughtering 
and packing of meat. Payrolls, as in the dur- 
able goods industries, have not kept pace with 
employment, and in some instances have shown a 
decline in the face of increasing employment. 
Such lines of business as the manufacture of 
paper, printing and publishing, petroleum, 
coal, explosives, fertilizers, rayon, and the 
like, show large gains in employment. Cer- 
tain other lines reflect the growing tendency 
to substitute machines for man-power by great- 
ly reduced employment and payrolls. The man- 
ufacture of cigars and cigarettes, for in- 
stance, requires only 64.3% of the labor used 
in 1923-25 and@ rubber tires and inner tubes 
only 69.5%. 


ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


The Department of Social Education and So- 

Sie Action has issued a new chart entitled, 
The Church Learning About its Community," in- 

cluding suggestions for discovering the facts 
about 12 areas of community life about which 
every church ought to be informed. This is a 
revision of the leaflet formerly listed "The 
Church Measuring its Community." The revision 
includes much new and more usable material. 

Also available, free, to individuals and 
churches asking for it, a leaflet entitled , 
"Some Things that Local Groups can do in So- 
cial Education and Social Action." 

¥** 

The Board of Trustees of The United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, voted, at its June T 
meeting, to recommend to our churches that they 
support the drive of the American Red Cross 
for $50,000,000 for war sufferers. The Board 
also approved for favorable consideration by 
the churches the proposal of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches and the national relief agen- 
cies that local congregations become respons- 
ible for one or more refugee families or in- 
dividuals, receiving them into their communi- 
ties, giving them support and helping them to 
get established until they are self-supporting. 
The Federal Council and the refugee agencies 
will give counsel and some financial help to 
churches undertaking such a task. 

RHE 

Reports received early in June indicate - 
missionary work in many lands is adversely af- 
fected by the war. German missionaries are 
entirely cut off from communication with their 
homeland and some of those carrying on work in 
countries under Allied control have been in- 
terned. With Norway, Denmark, Holland, and 
Belgium under German domination, missionaries 
from the churches of these lands are also cut 
off from the home base. Similar conditions 
confront missionaries from the Swedish & Swiss 
churches, though their countries are still a- 
mong the neutrals. Missionaries in the Bel- 
gian Congo find it impossible to get checks 
cashed, due to uncertainty as to the future 
status of Belgium. An appeal is being made to 
the American churches to raise a sum of $5,- 
000,000 to carry on the work of the missions 
which look for their support to countries now 
engulfed in war. If the nation can raise 5000 
millions for war preparations, will American 
Christians fail when asked to give 5 millions 
for the cause of Christ? We have been moving 
toward an ecumenical church - a church of 
worldwide fellowship. Tragic events have 
brought the American churches face to face 
with necessities which test our claims to ad- 
vancing unity. If the American churches fail 
to meet this test of picking up and carrying 
forward the missionary tasks that other sec- 
tions of the church have been compelled to re- 
linquish we may well ask ourselves if we are 
worthy of the cause for which Jesus died and 
of the task which he committed to our keeping. 

HH 

On June 16, representatives of the UAW-CIO 
and General Motors Corporation reached an a- 
greement on a newwage contract covering 135,- 
000 workers in General Motors plants. The new 
agreement provides for the appointment of an 
impartial umpire who will give final decision 
on a wide variety of grievances. In addition 
to wage adjustments amounting to $12,000,000, 
the union becomes sole bargaining agent for 
GMC employes. 


ANNUAL CRIME BILL 15 BILLION, SAYS SENATOR 


Sen. Charles 0. Andrews, of Florida, speak- 
ing before the Senate on Feb.19,1940, declar- 
ed that crime is costing the people of the U- 
nited States $15,000,000,000 annually. He said 
"We are... alarmed when we consider that crime 
is now the largest economic problem of the U. 
S., particularly with reference to the fabu- 
lous expenditures it involves. The annual cost 
of crime in this country is estimated to be 
$15,000,000,000; and it will readily be admit- 
ted that a $15,000,000, 000 enterprise, even in 
these days and times, is large in every sense 
of the word. This predatory activity levies 
and collects a tax of nearly $120 annually for 
every man,woman and child in our nation. Out 
of every dollar of national income, 25 cents 
must be charged off to crime. In order to pre - 
sent the problem in a still more realistic man- 
ner,may I say that this $15,000,000,000 annu- 
al cost of crime is 400 percent greater than 
the annual national cost of education, which 
is a little over $3,000,000,000. In other 
words, the onslaughts of these criminal armies 
are costing us 400 percent more than we are 
spending on the education of the juvenile men- 
bers of ‘our community... 9...) Lv maya Dem mum thers 
noted that the annual cost of lawlessness is 
25 percent more than our total annual tax bill 
of approximately $12,000,000,000." 


Senator Andrews said that 20 percent of the 
worst crimes are attributable to young persons 
who have not reached voting age, that one-fifth 
of the murders, thieveries, robberies, & othe 
crimes are committed by boys in their teens. 
This army of crime includes more than 700,000 
boys and girls. "Children," said the Senator, 
"merge into crime because of deep-laid faults 
in society, such as poverty, idleness and be- 
cause their elders too often negiect them for 
pleasure." 


LUXURIES (?) FOR WPA WORKERS 


The WPA has recently made a study of the 
expenditure of the wages of WPA workers, bas- 
ing their figures on the Report on Consumer 
Expenditures of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. The results are published in the 
April, 1940, issue of Labor Review, published 
by the U.S. Dept. of Labor. The figures show 
that the average income of a WPA family is $54 
a month, or about $648 a year. On the basis 
above indicated WPA families had available to 
spend $22.68 for food, $10.80 for rent, $486 
for clothing, $2.70 for transportation, $2.16 
for medical care, $5.40 for household opera- 
tion, including heat, light, gas, ice, house- 
hold supplies, etc., and $5.40 to cover the 
cost of all other items, such as recreation, 
contributions, replacements of household fur- 
niture, etc. A table is also given showing 
the estimated cost of living for a 4- person 
manual worker family in 31 large cities of the 
U. S. as of Dec. 15, 1939, ranging from $1190 
per year in Mobile to $1502 in New York City. 
These figures were taken from studies of act- 
ual cost of living in these cities and reflect 
not conditions of luxury, but a standard of 
living sufficient to maintain health and ef- 
ficiency. A Mobile worker's family, for in- 
stance, should spend for food, $472.04; cloth- 
ing, $155.42; rent, $177.32; fuel, lights, etc. 
$78.83, and $272.80 for other items, such as 
medical care, recreation, household expense, 
etc. WPA wages are nearly 50% below this. 
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Waepainivowd evorsthidiresson;cend, othersuele- STRIKES IN THE U. S., 1881-1905 AND 1914-1939 


bor has organized into unions for the purpose 
of group or collective bargaining with employ- Number of pet ep 
ers. These labor unions are of two types - Year _strikes _ Workers invoitve: 
craft unions and industrial unions. Craft u- 
nions are composed of men who work at speci- 1881 ATT 13Gaade 
fied crafts,such as machinist and sheet metal 1882 476 ioaleee 
work, carpentry, house painting, barbering, & 1883 506 E ae 
the like. Industrial unions are composed of 1884 485 di re Ie 
persons who work in large mass production in- 1885 695 ee pa i: 
dustries - automobile manufacturing, mining, 1886 Te pe epee 
steel production, and the like,where relation- 1887 1505 eaten 
ship to the industry is more important than re- 1888 946 162,880 
lation to fellow craftsmen in other industries. 1889 i Bae he 260,290 _ 
American labor is at the present time divided 1890 1,897 373,499 = 
over these two types of unionisn. Tteie ohe 1891 1,786 329,953 
responsibility of Christians to try to under- 1892 Ds be, 238,685 
stand the issues which divide them and to de- 1893 15379 287,756 ° 
velop sympathetic attitudes toward men who are 1894 1,404 690,044 
attempting to secure better conditions of liv- 1895 hippy as Yo: 407,188 
ing for themselves and their families, what- 1896 1,066 248 ,838 
ever may be the differences in the way they go 1897 ¥,1106 416,154 
about securing these benefits. 1898 1,098 263,219 
1899 1,838 431,889 

Christian people are often alienated from 1900 1,839 561, tLe 
labor and its just demands because of reports 1901 i, be 563,843 
of violence which accompany industrial dis- 1902 3,2h0 691,507 
putes. Sincere men and women will do well to 1903 3,648 787,834 
reserve judgment in these situations until all 1904 2,419 573,015 
the facts are known. The LaFollette Committee 1905 2,186 302,403 
investigating labor disturbances has revealed 
many instances in which unwise employers have 1914 1,204 unknown 
themselves stirred up violence for the purpose 1915 INP I9 ip. unknown 
of discrediting striking workers. Senator La- 1916 3,789 Loos ahd 
Follette now has pending in Congress a bill to 1917 4,450 1,227,254 
forbid such practices, including the use of 1918 boo i9 1,239,989 
industrial munitions, the use of company guards 1919 3,630 4,160,348 
anywhere except upon company property, and the 1920 5,411 1,463,054 
employment of "strike-breakers" during indus- 1921 2,385 1,099,247 
trial disputes. That organized labor has it- 1922 ips Ss 1,612,562 
self at times engaged in violence cannot be 1923 15555 756,584 
denied. Nor can it be denied that some labor 1924 1,249 654,641 
leaders have been venal and have served every- 1925 1,301 428,416 
thing else except labor's best interests. These 1926 £L,045 529,592 
however are not characteristic of the labor 1927 LOL 529,939 
movement, but represent perversions of its aims 1928 604 314,210 
and ideals by selfish leaders and self-seeking 1929 921 288 ,572 
groups. These conditions too often result from 1930 637 182,975 ) 
the efforts of crooked politicians or selfish 1931 810 341,817 
employers to use labor leadership for their 1932 841 32h ,210 { 
own ends. 1955 1, 695 1; 168 eye 
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From its beginning Christianity has been 1935 set anes 
closely allied with labor. Jesus himself was 1936 eS a 788,648 
a craftsman. His apostles were all men who TOS 4,470 1,860,621 
knew the virtue of common toil. St. Paul was 1938 2. Tie ” 688,376 
a tent-maker. St. Peter was a fisherman. The 1939 2,500 ail 200,000 
early Christians were recruited from the ranks. * Congressional Record, March 13, 190, p-4315 


of the poor and the dispossessed. They heard 
the Christian message all the more gladly be- 
cause the kingdoms they knew gave them so lit- 
tle. From the first, Christianity began to 
lift the life of artisens & farmers from that 
of a slave to the dignity of a free man. fHu- 
man freedom and the right of voluntary labor 
is a contribution to life for which the church 
may justly claim credit. Christianity also 
reminded slave-owners and employers that all : 
men are brothers and sons of a common heavenly 

father, and that brotherly relations hold even 

in relations between master and slave, between 

employer and worker. It is not the task of 

the church to lay down the exact rules which 

should govern labor and capital, but it is the : 
function of the church to remind all men that 
human life is under the governance of God and 
that brotherly relations are essential to true | 
Christian living. 
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